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Horeword 
Cs 


THERE is no place in modern life where 
the laws of decorum need greater em- 
phasis than in the services connected with 
the burial of the dead. The spirit of 
progress, which is so evident in other 
phases of present-day life, should like- 
wise characterize the burial service. Up- 
to-dateness is a pleasing and valuable ele- 
ment even here, and yet it is an element 
that is sadly lacking in many quarters. 
The improvements made in the manner of 
conducting the burial service have hardly 
kept pace with the advancement of the 
times, yet there has been a noticeable 
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change for the better. Because of this 
change certain features of the service 
which were once proper have now become 
antiquated ; hence it is easily possible for 
the minister or the undertaker, or even 
the mourning friends, to offend modern 
taste and violate the laws of refined 
funeral etiquette. This little book is 
prompted by a desire to conserve the re- 
form elements in the funeral service, and 
to aid in an evolution that shall eliminate 
all its distasteful features and bring it to 
harmonize in its nature with the tender- 
ness and sacredness of the occasion. The 
mission of the book is therefore not to 
the few, but necessarily to the many. It 
is intended for the minister of the Gospel 
and for the undertaker, but not for these 
alone. It is likewise for the mourning 
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friends, who can do as much as the min- 
ister or undertaker to promote good taste 
in the funeral service, and for the attend- 
ing friends, who sooner or later must be- 
come real participants in the service. The 
book is presented under four divisions, en- 
titled, ‘he Undertaker, The Minister, 
The Bereaved, and The Friends. 
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THE duties of the undertaker begin 
when he has received a call to care for 
the body of the deceased. Like a modest 
damsel, he is to wait until called. Any 
attempt on his part to bid for the privi- 
lege of caring for a body is vulgarity. 
The task of caring for the dead is one so 
sacred that it should not appear to be re- 
duced to the. level of a purely money- 
making proposition. The undertaker is 
in the business to make money, and justly 
so. He should make it. Nevertheless he 
should make it decently. If by forcing 
the influence of his position, or by an un- 
natural manifestation of interest in the af- 
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-  flicted family, or by a reminder of an ex- 
isting obligation, or by any other means, 
he bids for the care of a particular corpse, 
he has degraded his profession and him- 
self. He should advertise in legitimate 
ways, but for undertakers to contest for 
work like cab-drivers at a station is dis- 
graceful. Let the work seek the under- 
taker instead of the undertaker seeking 
the work. 

Once the undertaker has been called, it 
should be his aim to serve, in all gentle- 
ness and kindness, the wishes of the be- 
reaved. Roughness, or an evident lack 
of sympathy, is offensive to a refined 
taste, and will militate against the popu- 
larity of the undertaker. It doubtless is 
an easy thing, owing to constant contact 
with grief and death, for the keen edge 
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of the undertaker’s sympathies to become 


blunted, and for his services to fall to the © 


level of a cold, heartless professionalism. 
Yet tenderness and sympathy are elements 
he should earnestly foster and diligently 
cultivate. People may ordinarily be 
strong-hearted, but in the hour of death 
the heart is softened and easily offended 
by a lack of responsive tenderness. A 
wise undertaker will guard this point for 
the sake of policy, even though he may 
fail to guard it for the sake of the deeper 
reason, that by so doing he may minister 
a wholesome comfort to a brother in dis- 
tress. 

An undertaker should have high and 
modern ideals as to the manner of caring 
for the dead, and especially in regard to 
the part he takes in the public funeral 
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service. While he is in duty bound to 
conform to the wishes of the bereaved 
friends, yet there may be opportunities 
for him discreetly to suggest new features 
or changes in the plans which will pro- 
duce a more proper service. Often the 
duty of arranging for a funeral service is 
an entirely new business to the bereaved. 
They hardly know what is proper or im- 
proper. Their conceptions are colored 
largely by the customs of other days— 
customs that may have no place in the 
ways of modern times. If the bereaved 
are positively set in their ideas, it will be 
difficult for the undertaker to effect any 
change, and may be a decided mistake for 
him to attempt it. Tact must decide. Yet 
if it be possible for suggestions to be 
made by the undertaker, it becomes his 
16 
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duty to make them. The undertaker is a 
reformer in his own particular sphere. 
He should aim at progress. If the serv- 
ice of the burial of the dead is ever to be 
stripped of its offensive features, he is to 
be among the chief forces in hastening 
that desirable end. The minister of the 
gospel can do much in this direction, but 
his efforts should be strengthened by the 
co-operation of the undertaker. That un- 
dertaker who is content to follow anti- 
quated customs and willing to abide for- 
ever in old ruts, is no credit to his pro- 
fession, but rather a disgrace. The world 
moves forward. Undertakers should 
keep step with the advancement of the age. 

There are, generally speaking, two 
kinds of services for which the under- 
taker must prepare; namely, the home 
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service and the church service. In both 
cases the service should be conducted as 
quietly and as free from parade as possi- 
ble. In the home service the remains 
should be placed in a room easily accessi- 
ble, and, where the consent of the family 
can be secured, there should be no view- 
ing of the remains after the religious serv- 
ice is concluded. The undertaker should 
see that the friends are met at the door 
and ushered past the casket to take their 
last view of the remains. Then they 
should be shown their seats, which they 
are to retain until the remains are taken 
from the house. If possible, the family 
should take their last view of the departed 
before the service begins. Where this is 
not possible, after the religious service is 
ended the visiting friends should be dis- 
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missed from the room where the body lies, 
and the family allowed to take the last 
farewell behind closed doors. It is a gross 
vulgarity that seeks to make a public dis- 
play of the grief of the bereaved in the 
final separation. 

If for any reason it should be impossi- 
ble for the friends to view the remains as 
they enter the home, and if, in addition, 
the family insist on the remains being 
viewed at the close of the religious serv- 
ice, then the undertaker, as quietly and 
with as few words as possible, should di- 
rect the friends to pass by the casket and 
retire from the house. When this has 
been done, the family in private can be 
brought before the casket, and, without 
curious eyes beholding, take the final fare- 
well. If the family insist on taking leave 
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of the departed in the presence of visit- 
ing friends, the undertaker will, of course, 
be obliged to acquiesce; but it should be 
against the protest of his better judg- 
ment. ‘The day will come, and should 
speedily come, when such a display of 
sacred feelings publicly made will be con- 
sidered a barbarism. 

In the case of a church service the same 
general principles indicated above apply. 
Quietness, gentleness, and dignity should 
be prominent. With the least possible 
confusion, the casket should be placed in 
its position before the chancel and the 
relatives and friends seated. The under- 
taker should always see that seats are re- 
served for the immediate relatives, and 
after the casket is placed in the church 
they should be ushered to those reserved 
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seats. When the people are all seated or 
provided for, the service is ready to be 
turned over to the minister for the relig- 
ious exercises. Meanwhile the under- 
taker should consider himself a helper in 
the service, and aid in seating the late 
comers, and in every way possible add to 
the comfort of the people and the effect- 
iveness of the service. 

When the religious services are con- 
cluded, the duties of the undertaker again 
begin. If the consent of the family can 
be obtained, the casket should never be 
opened at the church. This is a custom 
that belongs to another civilization than 
the present. It only tends to foster a 
spirit of vulgar curiosity; for many who 
attend the church service are there, not 
because of interest in the deceased or the 
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family, but purely from the spirit of curi- 
osity. It is surely an extremely inappro- 
priate thing for the body of the deceased 
to be made an instrument for gratifying 
the vulgar curiosity of disinterested sight- 
seers. If it be objected that interested 
friends would like to view the remains, 
the reply is, that the proper place for that 
was at the home before the body was 
brought to the church. There should be 
a time arranged when the people really 
interested may go to the home and take 
the last look at the departed. If this is 
impossible, there is yet no reason for 
opening the casket at the church; for it 
were better that friends should be denied 
a last look than that the dead should be 
made an object for profane gazing. It 
would seem that one who is really a friend 
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of the dead would rather deny himself the 
final farewell than to subject the body of 
his friend to such an objectionable proc- 
ess. One desirable end toward which the 
minister, undertaker, and friends alike 
should work, is that of abolishing the cus- 
tom of opening the casket at the church. 
However, the ideal has not yet become 
the real, and it is frequently necessary for 
the undertaker to go through the unpleas- 
ant task of opening the casket and having 
the people pass by it. When the casket 
must be opened, it is unbecoming for the 
undertaker to stand in the front of the 
house and issue directions to the crowd as 
to how they are to pass by. It would be 
better for him after opening the casket to 
step quietly to the row of people who are 
to move first, and in a whisper direct them 
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how to go, and then by quiet instruction 
keep the people following until all have 
passed by. The aim should be to have 
the service pass off as quietly and 
smoothly as possible. 

Whether the service be held at the home 
or at the church, at its close the under- 
taker should aim to have the friends 
quietly and quickly conducted to their car- 
riages. At the instruction of the under- 
taker the pallbearers are to carry the 
casket from the house to the hearse, the 
undertaker lending his assistance in mov- 
ing the casket through troublesome door- 
ways. He should then have the carriages 
drive up in order, knowing who are to be 
sent in each. Quietly these parties should 
be conducted to their respective carriages, 
and the procession formed for the ceme- 
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tery. ‘The undertaker should always ar- 
range conveyances for the pallbearers and 
the minister as well as for the bereaved 
and their near friends. 

Arriving at the cemetery, the under- 
taker may add some dignity to the pro- 
ceedings by having the cabs (if cabs are 
used) drawn up in line, the drivers all 
dismount and stand with their hands on 
the lock of the cab-doors, waiting for the 
signal from the undertaker to open the 
doors. This signal may be given by a 
motion of the hand or a word spoken, and 
at the same instant all doors should be 
opened and the people be permitted to 
alight from the cabs. If cabs are not 
used, this plan can not be so well fol- 
lowed, yet the people should be gotten 
from the carriages in the most orderly 
way possible. 25 
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After the casket has been removed from 
the hearse, the undertaker is to lead the 
way to the grave, walking before or at 
the side of the minister, who precedes the 
casket. After the casket has been lowered 
and the religious service at the grave con- 
cluded, the undertaker should conduct the 
friends to their carriages and instruct the 
drivers as to their destinations. The 
friends should never be allowed to re- 
main while the grave is being filled unless 
they positively insist on doing so. This 
is one feature of the burial service that 
should pass away. Perhaps the most 
painful moment of the burial process is 
when the first clod falls upon the coffin- 
lid. That sound strikes into the heart 
like an arrow, and the echo of it rings in 
the memory long after. It is an unneces- 
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sary pain, and can be avoided by a little 
tact and insistence on the part of the un- 
dertaker. The burial service at its best 
is a trying ordeal, and should be stripped 
of everything that savors of the vulgar, 
sensational, or unduly painful. If there 
is any place where to-day the Scriptural 
injunction applies which says, “Let all 
things be done decently and in order,” it 
is in the service of the burial of the dead. 
The undertaker can and should do much 
in conserving that decency and order. 
Aside from the general suggestions 
given above, some special observations 
may be made which should be of profit 
both to the undertaker and the character 
of the burial service. . 
The undertaker should give some at- 
tention to the singers at the funeral serv- 
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ice. The most neglected parties, and the 
ones most imposed upon in the service, 
are usually the singers. They give their 
time generally without charge. They are 
usually busy people, often working on a 
salary, and absent themselves from their 
business at a financial sacrifice or at the 
risk of incurring the displeasure of their 
employers. Yet the services of the sing- 
ers are rarely appreciated. They are left 
to get to the place of the funeral service 
while the minister and others are brought 
in a carriage. After the service they are 
left to get back to their homes as best they 
may, and without a word of thanks or of 
appreciation from anybody. Singers are 
much like other people, and such treat- 
ment is offensive to them, and justly so. 
Now, the undertaker can do much to 
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change this condition by being consider- 
ate of the needs of the singers. By coun- 
sel with the family, a carriage might be 
arranged to bring the singers to the serv- 
ice, and that without extra expense to the 
family. The singers would greatly ap- 
preciate this kindness. It might be pos- 
sible, also, to arrange so that, after the 
service, the singers could be sent back to 
their desired places in a carriage. It is 
the opinion of the writer that it would be 
a paying investment for the undertaker 
to furnish free of charge, if necessary, a 
carriage for the accommodation of the 
singers. It would add greatly to the un- 
dertaker’s popularity, and ultimately to 
his business. If, however, this free use 
of the carriage seems too much of an in- 
novation, an effort should be made to ar- 
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range with the family for the convenience 
of the singers. The family should, of 
course, have this matter on their own 
hearts; but in the strain and confusion of 
the occasion of death they are apt to over- 
look many things that should be attended 
to, and would be under other circum- 
stances. This fact makes it all the more 
necessary for the undertaker to suggest. 
More will be said on this subject in the 
division of this book addressed to “The 
Bereaved.” 

The lowering device is an invention 
that is coming more and more into use 
and one that is a welcome innovation. 
All undertakers who desire to be strictly 
up to date will employ it as a help. Its 
use should speedily become universal, not 
only because of its convenience and of 
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the dignity it adds to the burial service, 
but also because by its use the horror of 
the grave is lessened. The curtains hide 
the cold clay, and the device allows the 
casket to sink quietly and slowly to its 
resting-place, and the beholders feel that 
the departed friend has been gently low- 
ered into a curtained couch rather than 
into the bare, cold ground. The use of 
the device is therefore a desirable thing; 
but the undertaker needs to be careful that 
its use be not exceptional but habitual. 
That is, the temptation may come to use 
the device only in handling the expensive 
funerals or where the deceased was of 
some prominence, while the cheaper 
funerals, and cases of unnoted persons, 
are disposed of by the old hand-method. 
The wrong in yielding to this temptation 
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lies not only in the fact that it is a dis- 
crimination which may eventually react 
to the discredit and financial injury of the 
undertaker, inasmuch as it may lose him 
some of the sympathy of the poor, but the 
chief harm lies in the fact that such occa- 
sional use militates against the permanent 
reform which is desired to be effected by 
its constant use. The worthy undertaker 
should aim at a service which is ideal. 
It is the ideal and the reforms which 
hasten its realization, that constitute the 
chief thing; therefore let the service be 
ideal whether the funeral be cheap or ex- 
pensive. The service should always be in 
proper form, though the funerals should 
differ in cost. Let the undertaker think of 
the ideal service in the abstract, as well 
as the work immediately at hand. If the 
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lowering device makes the service more 
acceptable and ideal, it should be used 
on all occasions if its use is possible. 

A worthy plan that is being tried by 
some thoughtful undertakers in conduct- 
ing a home service, is to have the bereaved 
ushered from the house to the carriages 
before the casket has been removed from 
its position in the house. In some cases 
this course has a decided advantage. Of- 
ten the position of the casket in the room, 
gracefully canopied by an attractive cur- 
tain, and banked against flowers artis- 
tically arranged, forms a picture so beau- 
tiful as to relieve the scene of death of 
some of its awfulness. It were well that 
this picture form the last memory which 
the bereaved have of the departed in the 
home. Such will be the case if the be- 
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reaved are taken to the carriages before 
the casket is disturbed. But if this pic- 
ture is destroyed by the removal of the 
casket first, and by the disarrangement of 
the flowers, and then the bereaved pass 
through the disordered room, they have 
that confused scene as the last memory 
of the departed in the home. It is not 
claimed that this plan may be, or should 
be, always followed. Circumstances must 
dictate its use. All that is claimed is, 
that where the plan can be readily fol- 
lowed, it has the advantage described 
above. 

Again, it is the custom of some under- 
takers on arriving at the cemetery, to re- 
move the casket from the hearse and place 
it on the lowering device before the be- 
reaved have been removed from the car- 
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riages. ‘This of course is done only when 
the lowering device is used. The idea in 
this plan is to shorten the time the be- 
reaved have to stand before the grave, in- 
asmuch as that time is extremely trying 
at the best. In this case the bereaved re- 
main before the grave only long enough 
to see the casket sink quietly to the last 
resting-place, when they are ushered back 
to their carriages, the religious service at 
the grave having been concluded in the 
meantime. This is also a desirable inno- 
vation, and yet one that must be used at 
the dictation of circumstances and at the 
discretion of the undertaker. 

On the whole, the undertaker needs to 
remember that he is not only a business 
man but more. He is a public servant, 
with the opportunity and duty of helping 
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to elevate the practices of the public, until 
a fit dignity and a becoming taste shall 
universally characterize the solemn serv- 
ice of the burial of the dead. 
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Mucu of the grotesque and objection- 
able in the funeral service is chargeable 
to the ministers who have had no inter- 
est in progress, but have been content to 
fall into old ruts and follow antiquated 
methods. A successful minister is usually 
a very busy man, and can not be expected 
to give himself in a special way to funeral 
reform. Nevertheless, by practicing mod- 
ern and correct customs in his own serv- 
ices, and by incidental public declarations 
and private conversations, he can become 
an important factor in reforming funeral 
customs. It would be well for minister 


and undertaker to co-operate in their own 
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community along certain lines of progress. 
For example, if minister and undertaker 
would agree to discourage the custom of 
making a public exhibition of the body 
of the deceased during the funeral serv- 
ice, that custom would become unpopular 
before a great while. 

While the minister can co-opérate with 
the undertaker in many ways, there is yet 
a sphere exclusively his own in which he 
can institute some reforms. It is in the 
field of the religious service itself. Many 
funeral services are made burdensome 
and offensive, not alone by what the un- 
dertaken does or fails to do, but also by 
what the minister does or fails to do. The 
efforts of ministers, coupled with an ad- 
vancing public sentiment, have done away 
with some foolish practices that were 
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once thought quite the thing. An in- 
stance is seen in the old custom of hold- 
ing public and special funeral services 
some five or six months after the burial 
of the deceased. When a crowd of the 
friends was assembled, the minister was 
supposed to make one of the efforts of his 
life, brilliantly portraying the virtues of 
the deceased, and by an appeal to the emo- 
tions to open up old sores of grief that 
should have been healed weeks before, and 
would have been had they not been kept 
open in expectation of this notable occa- 
sion. But to-day a service of this kind 
is as much out of date as the burning of 
witches or the placing of the Bible on the 
doorstep to keep the spooks away. It 
has been a wholesome reform, and is in- 
dicative of others possible and needed in 
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that part of the service in charge of the 
preacher. 

Generally speaking, a minister’s duties 
begin when he has received a call to take 
charge of a service. However, there may 
be cases where his duties begin before he 
is formally called. If the death occur in 
the minister’s own congregation, he 
should call on the bereaved family to ex- 
press his sympathy and do what he can 
to console. His duty is the same if the 
death occur outside of his congregation, 
provided the deceased had no Church con- 
nection elsewhere. In case of Church 
connections elsewhere, professional cour- 
tesy would demand that the accepted 
pastor make the ministerial call. In 
this connection the thought should be 
emphasized that no minister should, 
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even in his attentions to the dis- 
tressed, seem to intrude upon  terri- 
tory that belongs to another. If a min- 
ister makes a call on distressed people 
who belong to another congregation, he 
should make it, not as a minister, but as 
a Christian man, and his actions should 
make that fact clear. If he is invited into 
another minister’s territory by the minis- 
ter or by the distressed the case becomes 
different. But even then care should be 
used not to seem to usurp rights or au- 
thority belonging to another. 

When a minister calls on one of his 
own families where death has just oc- 
curred, it is improper for him to offer 
his services for the funeral. He may be 
the choice of the family for the service, 
or for some good reason some other min- 
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ister may be the choice. If the minister 
in charge be the choice, the family will 
have no hesitation in asking him to take 
charge of the service. If for any reason 
they prefer another, the right to secure 
him should be freely granted, and the 
choice accepted with good grace. It ill 
becomes a minister to appear displeased, 
or to act or speak unkindly, when another 
is preferred before him. It should be his 
aim to serve the pleasure of the bereaved, 
even though personal feelings have to be 
sacrificed. 

The minister in arranging the service 
should endeavor to have it conform to 
the best taste in every detail. A slipshod 
funeral service is a great offense. The 
order of service should be thoroughly in 
hand. The songs to be used should be 
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known to both singers and pastor, so that 
they may be used in order without having 
to be called for or a word of explanation 
given. It is unnecessary for a minister 
to say aloud, “We will now sing No. 60.” 
A glance of his eye toward the singers 
or a nod of his head should be sufficient. 
The fewer the words used in a funeral 
service the better. If the service is prop- 
erly planned, it can proceed from begin- 
ning to end without a word of explana- 
tion being spoken. Even at the close of 
the religious part of the service it is not 
necessary for the minister to say to the 
people that the undertaker will now take 
charge. It can be understood between 
the minister and undertaker that at a cer- 
tain place in the service the latter is to 
take charge. Or a mere nod of the head 
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from the minister to the undertaker may 
be sufficient. The injunction to “let all 
things be done decently and in order’’ ap- 
plies to the funeral service as well as else- 
where. 

The songs for the service should be se- 
lected with reference to the character of 
the deceased. They should be appropriate 
to the occasion. ‘To conduct the service 
of a notoriously bad person and ask the 
choir to sing “Safe in the arms of Jesus,” 
is hardly the proper thing. If the friends 
make a selection that is inappropriate, and 
insist on its being sung, then it is not out 
of place for the minister to explain that 
the song is sung by request. While such 
an explanation may mar the dignity of 
the service somewhat, it is better than to 
allow the impression to remain that the 
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minister was responsible for the selection, 
and because of it seemed to eulogize and 
consider saved a life that was lived un- 
worthily and closed in an unsaved state. 
The selection of a proper Scripture les- 
son demands some thought. The charac- 
ter of the deceased should be considered. 
The age of the departed should be held 
in mind. Some passages will apply to all | 
ages and cases. Others are appropriate 
only for childhood, or for youth, or for 
old age. Some are appropriate for Chris- 
tians, but not for unbelievers. All these 
differences should be held in mind, and 
the selections of Scripture made accord- 
ingly. But whatever the selection may 
be, it is not necessary that it be lengthy. 
Let fitness prevail rather than length. A 
few pointed verses will create a pro- 
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founder impression, and will be longer re- 
membered, than a lengthy selection which 
becomes tiresome before concluded. 

The discourse is the important part of 
the minister’s work in the burial service. 
In his remarks the minister should be hon- 
est and fearless. It is not necessary for 
the discourse to be a continuous eulogy. 
If the departed lived a saintly life, it is 
well to mention that fact and speak words 
of commendation. Let it be done in a 
frank, manly way. But it is not neces- 
sary to be so profuse that the impression 
is created that the deceased was the only 
person who ever lived so saintly a life. 
If the life was lived unrighteously, it were 
better to leave the career altogether un- 
touched than to attempt to clothe it in vir- 
tue and crown it with Christian hope. An 
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infinite amount of harm is done by that 
class of ministers who attempt to “preach 
to heaven” the departed, regardless of the 
kind of a life he lived. Such preaching 
tends to strengthen the belief among the 
people that a man can live like a devil 
and die like a saint. If a man has lived 
like a devil, the minister need not remind 
the friends of that unpleasant fact when 
he preaches the funeral sermon. He can 
properly leave the life untouched. He 
can present the plain gospel truth, and 
leave the people to draw whatever infer- 
ences they may please. After all, the 
funeral occasion is an opportunity to im- 
press vital gospel truth rather than an op- 
portunity for eulogizing the dead. Hearts 
are tender and susceptible, and impres- 
sions can be made then that can not be 
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made under any other conditions. More, 
there are usually people present who never 
hear preaching except at a funeral. For 
reaching them that occasion is the sole op- 
portunity. The minister can much better 
employ the time by presenting an earnest 
message to the living than by dishonestly 
eulogizing the one dead. 

The length of the address or discourse 
is a matter of importance. Generally 
speaking, the address should be brief. If 
it is from fifteen to twenty minutes in 
length, ordinarily that will be sufficient. 
Even in the case of a church funeral an 
address of that length will. be long 
enough. It should be remembered that 
the address is not the only part of the 
service. There is the music, the Scripture 
lesson, the prayer, and the obituary notice, 
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and all these features require time. Hence 
the service will be from forty-five min- 
utes to an hour in length if the address is 
only fifteen or twenty minutes long. Add 
to this the time required in dismissing the 
people and preparing for the journey to 
the cemetery, and the time has been all 
but too long. There may be very special 
cases where a longer service is required, 
but, generally speaking, a service of forty- 
five minutes is sufficient. The service is 
perhaps the most trying time for the be- 
reaved. They have often been passing 
through a severe strain during the sick- 
ness. ‘They were by it all but exhausted. 
When death at last came, and prepara- 
tions for the burial were making, the 
strain was increased. Now, in the hour 
of the service, the time of final respects 
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to, and leavetaking of the dead, the strain 
is all but unbearable. It is an act of 
kindly consideration to be brief. We may 
say, all things considered, that the min- 
ister who, under such circumstances, con- 
sumes an hour in parading his talents as 
a funeral orator has committed an almost 
unpardonable offense. 

Another reason for brevity is the un- 
comfortable situation of many people in 
the service. Sometimes, owing to the 
crowd, the room is offensively close. 
Many are standing or are seated in un- 
comfortable positions, or other conditions 
may demand brevity in the interests of 
mercy. 

In this same connection a word should 
be said in the interest of that class of men 
who are compelled to remain in all kinds 
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of weather outside the house and largely 
unprotected—the drivers. In the dead of 
winter their position is a painful one. To 
prolong the service unduly is unduly to 
prolong their suffering. The preacher 
should not forget the humanitarian spirit 
even in the funeral service. The writet 
has at different times abbreviated the 
service for the sake of suffering drivers, 
and felt himself justified in so doing. 

The aim of the minister in his remarks 
should be to help. He is to give hope, 
consolation, and warning. It is not his 
aim to move the people to tears. It is 
rather to dry their tears. Some ministers 
seem to have as their chief aim the caus- 
ing of tears to flow, and when this is ac- 
complished feel satisfied that their efforts 
have been successful. But it is a very 
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poor minister who is unable to draw tears 
at a funeral service, if he so desires. The 
tears are ready to flow before the preacher 
begins, and it requires little skill to draw 
them forth. ‘The real test of success is 
the ability to stay the flow, and, while the 
eye is dry, to bring a peace and comfort 
to the heart, born of the words of hope 
falling from the preacher’s lips. 

The minister should always be ready to 
begin the service at the appointed time. 
If there is any delay, it should not be 
chargeable to him. A minister, of all 
men, is one in whom tardiness is inex- 
cusable. We speak of avoidable tardi- 
ness. Of course, in case of a mishap, a 
delay would be excusable. But at a fu- 
neral especially, the minister should en- 
deavor to be on time. The bereaved have 
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enough of burden and anxiety without 
having it increased by worry over the 
minister’s tardiness. Be on time. 

One practice which is followed by some 
ministers in the funeral service, and one 
which needs greatly some reformation, is 
that of making public announcements at 
some time during the service. No an- 
nouncement is in order during the funeral 
service. A service of this nature is an 
exclusive occasion and one of peculiar 
sacredness. Its interests are solely its 
own and disconnected from all others. 
Nothing aside from the nature of the oc- 
casion can be properly introduced. Sim- 
ply because a crowd is assembled a min- 
ister has no right to take advantage of 
that fact to advance the interests of him- 
self or his Church. It is a sorry prosti- 
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tution of the sacredness and dignity of 
the occasion to announce to a company of 
mourning friends that a social is to be 
held in that church soon, or even that 
there will be preaching in that church on 
the following Sabbath. What has the 
social or the preaching to do with the na- 
ture of the present occasion? Such a 
public announcement reveals as much bad 
taste as that of a certain merchant who, 
being invited to a formal reception, took 
advantage of the occasion to announce 
publicly that he had a special line of goods 
which he would close out at bargain 
prices. It is doubtful if there is ever such 
a combination of circumstances as to jus- 
tify a public announcement at a funeral 
service. Such circumstances may possi- 
bly occur, but they are so rare as to be ex- 
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tremely difficult to discover or imagine. 
The safe rule is, No announcements at a 
funeral service. 

The practices of some ministers as they 
stand before the open grave need some 
reformation also. The funeral service 
proper has been concluded at the home or 
church, and there is no necessity for a 
second service being held at the grave. 
The minister makes a mistake even to at- 
tempt another address at the grave, 
though his purpose be to make it brief. 
If, as in the case of contagious disease, it 
has been impossible to hold any service 
at the home or church, then a few remarks 
at the grave may be in order. But when 
the service has been previously held, there 
should be no address at the grave. It is 
sufficient to use the ritual consigning 
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“dust to dust,” and then dismiss the peo- 
ple with a word of prayer or with the 
benediction only. When the lowering de- 
vice is used, it may be well to read from 
the ritual or from the Scriptures some ap- 
propriate passages while the casket is 
slowly sinking into the grave. After it 
has been finally placed in position the 
paragraph consigning dust to dust may 
be used and the benediction pronounced. 
The service at the grave should be brief. 

In all the details of the service the min- 
ister should show a tender heart and a 
sympathetic nature. It is not meant that 
he should become a “‘weeping prophet.” 
If possible, the emotions should be con- 
trolled and the minister should guard 
against breaking down. But in his deal- 
ings with the bereaved and in his public 
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address a tenderness and sympathy should 
be in evidence, showing that he has a real 
interest in the sufferers. One moment 
when it is proper to manifest this inter- 
est is when the bereaved are turning with 
sad hearts from the grave. Without any 
seeming attempt at publicity the minister 
may then step to the side of the sufferers 
and give a sympathetic grasp of the hand 
and speak a word of consolation, or at 
least breathe a “God bless you.” The 
value of such consideration lies not so 
much in what is said as in the act itself. 
It is one that may bring some comfort 
and strength to broken hearts. 

A minister should never be influenced 
in his attitude toward a service by the 
prospect of compensation or by its ab- 
sence. As much care should be taken and 
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as much interest shown in a case where 
no compensation is in sight as where there 
is a flattering prospect, all things else, of 
course, being equal. A minister has no 
moral right to make a charge for the 
burial of the dead. That service is a part 
of the inherent obligation of his office. 
Such a service means, of course, extra 
work and time on the part of the minis- 
ter, and if one who has the means sees fit 
to compensate him for that extra time and 
labor, there can be no objection to his ac- 
cepting the gift, purely as a gift. _ But 
the matter of pay for the funeral service 
is one entirely outside the option of the 
minister, and should affect in no way his 
attitude toward any service. To refuse to 
attend a funeral service because the par- 
ties concerned are unwilling to pay for the 
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service, and to refuse for that reason 
alone, would be to prostitute the office of 
the ministry to the level of a money-mak- 
ing scheme, and would disqualify the min- 
ister himself for the sacred work of min- 
istering to needy men in needy hours in 
the name of Him whose whole passion 
was to minister to all alike without 
thought of pay from any. Nevertheless, 
while all this is true from the minister’s 
standpoint, there are cases where people 
can not solicit the services of a minister 
without assuming a moral obligation to 
compensate either him or his Church. 
This phase of the question, however, will 
be discussed in the chapter of advices to 
‘The Bereaved.” It need not, therefore, 
be continued here. 

The question of refusing a call to 
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preach a funeral sermon is often a serious 
one to the minister. He is often placed 
in positions where he feels like refusing, 
and yet wonders if he is justified in so 
doing. It is a question that must be an- 
swered always from the standpoint of 
duty, and never from the standpoint of 
desire. A minister is a public servant. 
A part of his confessed work is the burial 
of the dead. Generally speaking, he has 
no right to refuse that work when he is 
called to it. A safe rule is never to refuse 
such a call except in cases of physical dis- 
ability or of conflicting engagements 
which are considered of equal importance. 
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Every individual must look forward to 
one of two fates—perhaps both. Either 
he must stand among the bereaved and 
witness the interment of one held dear, 
or he must himself become the one above 
whose remains the last sad funeral rites 
are pronounced. The latter fate is sure 
to come to all. The former is very proba- 
ble. When the hour of bereavement 
comes it presents new and often embar- 
rassing experiences to those who suffer. 
The heart is so pained that it would pre- 
fer to remain undisturbed in its grief, 
yet the sad necessity presents itself of ar- 
ranging for the service of burial. While 
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kind friends are willing to assist, yet ul- 
timately the preparations must be dictated 
by the bereaved. Frequently the expe- 
rience is an entirely new one, and the be- 
reaved hardly know what is proper or im- 
proper, or what is necessary or unneces- 
sary, in the arranging of details. And 
frequently, too, even when this knowl- 
edge is held, the distress of mind is sa 
great that the bereaved are hardly capa- 
ble of acting unassisted in a wise and 
proper way. ‘There is room, therefore, 
for some helpful suggestions in this con- 
nection; and it is with a view to this help- 
fulness that the suggestions of the pres- 
ent chapter are offered. 

Even though the distress of the be- 
reaved be great, there should be a desire 
for the service in every detail to conform 
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to the best taste. This much at least is 
due the departed and the living friends. 
It may therefore be necessary for some 
personal wishes to be sacrificed for the 
sake of propriety. 

Perhaps the first duty to present itself 
after the death of a friend is that of se- 
lecting an undertaker to take charge of 
the remains. One should be selected 
whose character and professional ability 
equip him for so sacred a work. The 
character of the undertaker should be an 
important thing. It is a strangely incon- 
siderate action to submit the body of a 
loved friend to the touch of a man known 
publicly for his immorality; and it is an 
extremely disgusting thing to see in a 
funeral service an undertaker assisting 
whose eyes show marks of drink or whose 
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breath reveals the presence of liquor. Let 
a man of character as well as professional 
ability be chosen. 

Having selected the right sort of an 
undertaker for director, it will be safe to 
commit the case into his hands. He will 
direct and suggest those details which 
concern his part of the service. If there 
should be any conflict of opinion on minor 
matters the chances are that the under- 
taker’s view will be the more proper one; 
and if the matter is of no great impor- 
tance, his views should prevail. This is 
true because his business and experience 
equip him to know what is best ; and if he 
is an honest man, he will speak what he 
believes is best. 

Another important matter is the selec- 
tion of the minister for the service. If 
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the deceased was a Church member, his 
own pastor should be selected, unless 
there is a good reason for selecting an- 
other. If another is selected to make the 
address, the pastor should be consulted 
and given a part of the service. This is 
proper as a professional courtesy. If the 
deceased was not a member of any 
Church, the selection of the minister be- 
comes a matter of perfect freedom on the 
part of the bereaved. Any minister ad- 
mired by the deceased or desired by the 
family may with propriety be selected. 
But where Church relations existed, it is 
a matter of unpardonable discourtesy to 
ignore entirely the pastor in charge. 

In engaging the services of a minister 
ample notice should be given him, and 
time allowed for him to make proper 
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preparations. It is unfair toa minister to 
give him little or no notice of the service, 
and then expect that he will conduct it in 
every detail in a satisfactory manner. He 
needs time to investigate the circum- 
stances of the life just closed; time to 
select a fitting theme; time to prepare 
the proper remarks upon that theme; time 
to prepare the obituary, the songs, and the 
lesson. A funeral service usually means 
about a full day’s work for a minister, 
when one includes the preliminary prepa- 
rations and the subsequent journey to the 
cemetery. Meanwhile other duties and 
engagements are pressing him, and he 
needs time to adjust himself to all these 
requirements. Let the bereaved notify 
the minister whose services are required, 
as soon as possible after the death occurs. 
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It is questionable if the bereaved 
should dictate to the minister what text 
should be used in the service. A text se- 
lected by the bereaved may cause the min- 
ister a great deal of embarrassment and 
much worry, if, as is often the case, such 
selected texts are poorly adapted to the 
funeral occasion. ‘The text selected by 
the bereaved may be entirely aside from 
the thought the minister feels in his heart 
he should follow. If he is confined to the 
text chosen, he may be hampered in his 
address, and the service be injured. On 
the other hand, the minister, knowing the 
case and being allowed to dictate his own 
line of thought, will very likely choose an 
appropriate text, and the service will pro- 
ceed to the approval of all. The minister, 
at least, will have the satisfaction of 
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knowing that he has exercised his best 
judgment and liberty, and if the service 
was not the greatest success he will feel 
able to shoulder the blame and not have 
the annoying consciousness that the fail- 
ure was caused by the limitations placed 
on him by another. Dictating to a minis- 
ter what text he shall use on the funeral 
occasion is somewhat like dictating to a 
physician what medicine he shall prescribe 
when one is sick. 

The selecting of certain songs, while 
more allowable than the selection of cer- 
tain texts by the bereaved, is open to some 
objection. If the singers are hired for 
the occasion, it is proper to dictate what 
songs shall be used. If the singers in 
that case are not familiar with the chosen 
numbers, they are paid for learning them. 
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But in the case of volunteer singers it is 
different. They are usually busy people, 
who give their time at a sacrifice to them- 
selves, and it is hardly fair to burden them 
with songs they have never sung, and 
oblige them to take time to learn them 
prior to the service, and give the time at 
the service also. If certain songs are se- 
lected by the bereaved for volunteer sing- 
ers, they should be very familiar ones or 
chosen on condition that they meet the ap- 
proval of those who are to sing them. 
Under the above conditions the selection 
of songs by the bereaved would be in 
order. 

In the securing of singers for the serv- 
ice the help of some willing friend should 
be secured. The undertaker is-frequently 
not in position to be able to secure sing- 
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ers, and the minister should rarely be ex- 
pected to do so. If the minister has to 
prepare on short notice for the service, 
he has his time all taken. Much time is 
usually required to secure singers. It is 
no easy task. The minister has not the 
time to give to it if he is busy with his 
preparatory work. Cases are known 
where the minister has been obliged to 
spend more time and energy in attempt- 
ing to secure singers than in getting ready 
for his part of the service, and meanwhile 
been compelled to neglect other pastoral 
work that was needed. This should not 
be required of the minister. Some friend 
or relative of the deceased will have the 
time and opportunity, and be glad to ren- 
der such a service as that of looking after 
the singers. Upon the occasion of death, 
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some near relatives will naturally suspend 
their regular duties for the time being, 
and will therefore have opportunity to 
serve the wishes of the bereaved in re- 
gard to the singers. 

If carriages are employed for the 
funeral service, they should, if possible, 
also be provided for the singers. At least 
the singers should be brought to the house 
or church in carriages, if carriages are 
used, for this would involve no extra ex- 
pense. This would be a consideration 
greatly appreciated by the singers. Some 
expression of gratitude for services ren- 
dered should also be given them. As a 
rule, no class of people is treated with 
less consideration or more discourtesy 
than the singers at a funeral service. 

During the service, which is a trying 
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hour for the bereaved, the grief should be 
controlled as far as possible. It is too 
sacred a feeling to be made an object of 
vulgar gaze. If the service is to be held 
at the house, let arrangements be so made 
that the bereaved may occupy a room 
apart from the people, and when the time 
comes for taking final leave of the de- 
ceased let it be done as much in private as 
possible. After the people have been dis- 
missed from the house the bereaved 
should take the last view of the remains. 
Or, if it is not convenient for the people 
to be dismissed, then the final leavetaking 
should occur behind closed doors. If the 
service is held at the church, the bereaved 
should take their last view of the remains 
before they leave the house, and not at- 
tempt it at the church. 
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At the grave, when the service is con- 
cluded, the bereaved should retire without 
waiting for the grave to be filled. That 
custom which was once so prevalent is 
now considered antiquated, although 
sometimes practiced even yet. ‘There are 
good reasons for its entire discontinuance 
everywhere. It is a strain upon the al- 
ready overtaxed nerves of the bereaved, 
and not infrequently the dropping of the 
first clod upon the coffin-lid causes a com- 
plete collapse, and a scene of excitement 
follows which was unnecessary and en- 
tirely out of keeping with the nature of 
the occasion. Waiting to see the grave 
filled only adds horror to the memory of 
the bereaved ; for that scene, with the echo 
of the falling dirt, remains as a most last- 
ing impression of the fate of the departed, 
and an undesirable one. 
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In arranging the time for the funeral 
the selecting of Sunday should be avoided, 
if possible. In some cases it may be im- 
possible. There is a growing feeling over 
the country against Sunday funerals, and 
there are good feasons why that feeling 
should increase. Sunday is a rest day, 
and should be so held for other reasons 
than religious. But a funeral on Sunday 
necessitates the labor of a number of men 
who need one day of rest. The cabmen 
and liverymen and undertakers, and 
others, should not be compelled to labor 
on that day. The singers used are gen- 
erally busy on that day, having a number 
of services at the church. The church- 
going people, who constitute a large per 
cent of the sympathizing friends, are en- 
gaged in many services on that day, and 
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an extra funeral service is an unnecessary 
strain on them. Also a decided hardship 
is worked on the minister by a Sunday 
funeral service. Usually he has five or 
six regular services on that day, and to 
add another unnecessarily is asking too 
much of him. ‘The minister will respond 
without complaint if asked, but he does 
it at a sacrifice. If it becomes necessary 
to have the service on Sunday, the min- 
ister should not be expected to go to the 
cemetery, and especially so if the journey 
requires much time. He has other serv- 
ices waiting, and usually desires time to 
prepare for all of them. The Sunday 
funeral is more or less of a hardship on 
almost every one concerned, and for that 
reason the present growing movement to 
discontinue it is a welcome one. 
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In this same connection it might be 
added that, even outside of Sunday fu- 
nerals, it is not always necessary that the 
minister accompany the friends to the 
cemetery. If the deceased was a member 
of the minister’s congregation, it may be 
expected as a part of his professional du- 
ties that he accompany the remains to the 
grave. But if the minister is called out- 
side of his own congregation, and espe- 
cially if the journey requires much time 
or inconvenience, he should not be ex- 
pected always to go to the place of burial. 
He may conclude the service at the house 
or church, and the undertaker may con- 
duct the interment alone. Usually the 
only service the minister renders at the 
grave is very unimportant, sometimes 
merely the pronouncing of the benedic- 
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tion, and this service may be omitted 
where conditions seem to justify it. 

A matter of which the bereaved think 
little is that of the remuneration of the 
minister or his Church for services ren- 
dered. Often people who would little 
think of engaging the services of any one 
else without remuneration, will engage a 
minister and take a full day of his time, 
or even more, without a thought of com- 
pensation. <A little advice is needed, 
therefore, at this point. A minister will 
make no charge for his services at a fu- 
neral. Some Churches forbid their min- 
isters making such a charge even were 
they disposed to do so, which they are not 
usually; and if the deceased be a member 
of the minister’s Church he has no right to 
expect any compensation whatever. The 
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burial service in that case is but a part 
of his natural duty for which the Church 
is supporting him. Nevertheless, if one 
who is in no way connected with the 
Church or the minister should engage the 
services of the minister, it is nothing but 
fair that some remuneration be given 
either to the minister or his Church. 
There is a good reason for this statement, 
speaking from a business standpoint. A 
minister is employed by a certain Church 
to do the work of that Church. His time 
belongs to that Church. If he is called to 
work entirely outside of his Church, the 
time must be taken either from that which 
belongs to the Church or to himself per- 
sonally. In either case compensation is 
nothing but fair. If a Church hires a 
man, and outside people consume his time 
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and energy, the Church suffers to a de- 
gree, and is entitled to some compensa- 
tion. Or if a minister has to take the 
time which belongs to him personally for 
such work, he is entitled to some remun- 
eration; and, as a matter of fact, where 
funerals outside of the Church member- 
ship are frequent, both the Church and 
the minister are compelled to sacrifice 
their interests. The public should surely 
expect to treat a minister and a Church 
with as much consideration as any other 
individual or institution, and no one but 
a sponger would employ the services of 
another individual or organization with- 
out offering compensation. The writer 
knows of a case where, for a period of 
about two months, more of the minister’s 


time was consumed by people entirely out- 
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side the Church than by the Church itself. 
There were calls for funeral services al- 
most daily by people even hostile to the 
Church, and yet no remuneration was of- 
fered either the minister or the Church, 
and both, as a consequence, suffered. Sim- 
ilar cases occur frequently. ~ Such in- 
stances show that it is easy to be uncon- 
sciously guilty of a great injustice. Hence 
the bereaved who have no Church rela- 
tions, and are not contributors to the sup- 
port of any pastor, should guard this 
point. The sum of the whole matter is, 
that people who are connected with a 
Church have a right to expect the services 
of their pastor without any extra com- 
pensation. But people entirely uncon- 
nected with a Church or her minister 
should expect to treat the minister at least 
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as well as they would any other pro- 
fessional man. 

The custom of inserting cards of thanks 
in the papers by way of expressing appre- 
ciation of the kindness of friends, is now 
considered out of date. Occasionally the 
custom is followed, but is unnecessary 
and improper. Friends generally rendet 
their services for the sake of friendship 
and sympathy alone, and not to be 
thanked. They generally understand, 
too, that their services are appreciated by 
the bereaved, without being so informed. 
If the bereaved find an opportunity to ex- 
press personally the appreciation of a 
friend’s kindness, it will mean more to 
that friend than to read a general card 
in the papers. But if such an opportunity 
for personal expression never comes, still 
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the friends will understand that the be- 
reaved are grateful. The card of thanks 
is an unnecessary and senseless formality. 
In the present connection a word might 
be fitly spoken to the bereaved on the sub- 
ject of manifesting grief after the de- 
parted one has been laid to rest. There 
is a degree of grief that is permissible in 
the eye of the public, and there is such a 
thing as a grief that is manifested to a 
degree that is distasteful. Certainly a 
heart that is right must grieve for a loved 
one lost, But it is just as true that a 
heart that is right will not be carried by 
that grief to a point that is ruinous to the 
personal life and disagreeable to others. 
It is an offense almost unpardonable for 
_the bereaved to nurse their grief until 
their own lives are made miserable and 
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friends who would sympathize are made 
uncomfortable. However much one may 
suffer at the loss of a friend, he should re- 
member that others have lost friends just 
as dear and have suffered just as much. 
There is nothing of advantage, therefore, 
in assuming to be passing through a sea- 
son of painfulness that is peculiar. It is 
not peculiar, but is very common. Others 
have passed through the same experience ; 
their hearts bled as much; life seemed as 
dreary afterward; but they bravely took 
up again life’s duties, and lived nobly in 
spite of their pain. And this is what all 
the bereaved should do. It is a sorry 
weakness to do otherwise. Do not sit in 
the silence of your own home and grieve 
away your life. Do not embarrass the 
friends who call by talking of nothing but 
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the death of the dear one. Enter again 
the realities of life. Renew anon the so- 
cial and business and Church activities; 
and though the grief be in the heart, let it 
be hidden there as a thing too sacred to 
be paraded openly to the embarrassment 
of friends, who, while they sympathize, 
admire the spirit that can suffer and be 
brave. 
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Tr there is one time above another when 
friendship is needed and should be freely 
evidenced, it is in the hour of death. Even 
the strongest lives in that hour must find 
others on whom they may lean for sup- 
port. Here is the opportunity for friends 
and neighbors to show their thoughtful- 
ness. In the season of sickness preceding 
death, friends should offer all the assist- 
ance possible. They may send flowers or 
delicacies to the sick, offer their services 
in sitting up at night when necessary, or 
in any other way assist the afflicted fam- 
ily. 

When the hour of death comes, there 
are many ways in which friends may be 
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useful. In arranging for the burial they 
can suggest plans to the bereaved, and as- 
sist in carrying out those plans. They 
can help in engaging the undertaker and 
the minister ; in securing singers and help- 
ers in the service; in caring for the body 
immediately after death; in notifying 
friends and relatives. In these and many 
other ways they may be of valuable as- 
sistance to the bereaved. It is a benedic- 
tion to an afflicted family if there is some 
good soul at hand who can step into the 
afflicted home and assume the manage- 
ment of affairs for the time being. And 
work like that is of the most noble kind; 
and it is pleasing to note that in almost 
every community there is some one with 
an ability of this kind, and willing to serve 
in time of need. 
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When death comes to a home, the only 
justifiable reason for friends hurrying to 
that home is that they may render assist- 
ance to the bereaved. To go as a sight- 
seer, and to tarry out of curiosity, is a 
gross vulgarity. It is often the case that 
people who have never been in the afflicted 
home before, and people who have abso- 
lutely no acquaintance with either the de- 
ceased or the family, will call when death 
occurs, and crowd the house and remain: 
for hours as if a great show were going 
on. Such actions are a source of great 
annoyance to the family. It is proper for 
friends to call and express sympathy and 
offer assistance. Yet even friends should 
not remain until their presence becomes a 
burden. But for strangers and those dis- 
interested to fill the;home simply to watch 
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proceedings is obnoxious. It should be 
remembered that the family need two 
things—rest on the one hand, and assist- 
ance on the other. People who can not 
give the latter can at least give the former. 

When the hour for the service arrives, 
it is highly improper for strangers to 
crowd to the prominent places, and thus 
usurp the places which rightfully belong 
to the friends of the deceased. In some 
communities there is a class of people who 
may be called funeral-goers. ‘They go to 
funerals near and far, whether they have 
ever heard of the deceased before or not. 
They are never seen in church except 
when a funeral service is being held there. 
Then, however, they are much in evidence. 
They can weep when tears are necessary, 
and are among those who take the longest 
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look in viewing the remains. If there is 
any class of people who are an offense in 
the nostrils of a cultured community, it 
is this class of funeral-goers. If a per- 
son has had no interest in another while 
living he should have none in him when 
dead. If a person is never seen in a 
church on ordinary occasions, he should 
never be seen there on a funeral occasion 
—unless the funeral be his own. A 
funeral service, while held in a public 
way, is nevertheless essentially a private 
affair. Sight-seers have no right to in- 
trude upon the privacy and sacredness of 
the occasion. . The service is held for the 
sake of the relatives and _ interested 
friends, and not for the sake of giving 
funeral-goers an opportunity to feed their 
vulgar curiosity. 
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The friends who attend the funeral 
service should make it a point to be in 
their places before the hour appointed for 
beginning the service. The hour is 
usually) announced publicly, and people 
may learn it easily. Careful undertakers 
and ministers like to begin their services 
promptly at /the appointed time. It is a 
source) of embarrassment to have people 
dropping jnto a home service, especially 
while the /quartette is singing or the min- 

Witte is ae It is an injury to the 
service, as it disturbs its quietness and 
mars its dignity. 

During thé-service the best of decorum 

_-shotid be observed by the visiting friends. 
Their attitude will determine largely the 
effectiveness of the service. Every cause 
for annoyance or _Mlisturbance should. be 
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speedily removed. Services have been 
completely ruined, for example, by the 
continuous fretting or crying of a child 
when the mother could easily have avoided 
the disturbance by retiring with the child 
to another part of the house or out of 
doors. There may be cases where the 
mother could not retire with the child; 
and if such is positively the case, there is 
no remedy. But ordinarily this cause of 
disturbance can be easily removed. If the 
mother wants to break the child in to en- 
dure public meetings, a funeral service is 
a poor place to begin the breaking-in proc- 
ess. Let her practice elsewhere. The case 
of the child is referred to only as an in- 
stance. ‘There are many other causes for 
disturbance which should be as studiously 
-avoided. Experience has revealed serch 
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causes of annoyance as a continual loud 
coughing, the twisting of a sqeaky chair, 
the shuffling of feet over a bare floor, the 
braying of a donkey near an open win- 
dow, and other similar causes. ‘The aim 
should be to have the occasion as quiet and 
as sacred as possible; and to this end every 
annoyance of whatever nature should be 
removed, if removal is at all possible. 
One custom very prevalent among 
friends at the funeral service, and one that 
needs rectifying, is that of forming in a 
crowd in front of the house or the church, 
and gazing at the bereaved while they are 
being ushered to their carriages. This 
habit has probably grown out of the com- 
mendable desire to seem sympathetic, but 
it is nevertheless a habit that suggests 
more of the curious than the sympathetic. 
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The bereaved as they file by the waiting 
people feel that they are under a cold in- 
spection, and feel, too, the embarrassment 
of the ordeal of running the public gaunt- 
let. It would be better for the friends to 
remain in their seats until the bereaved 
are shown to their carriages, if this is pos- 
sible. Or if this can not be well done, and 
they are made to precede the bereaved 
from the house, it would be better for 
them quietly to go on their way to the 
cemetery or their homes or their places of 
business, and permit the bereaved to pass 
to their carriages without being subjected 
to the public gaze. 

It is likewise an evidence of the lack of 
propriety for people to assemble on a cor- 
ner to watch the funeral procession go by, 
or for the doors or windows of the houses 
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along the way to be filled with people 
watching the procession with the same 
curiosity they display when the parade 
goes by on circus day. All these evi- 
dences of the sight-seeing spirit are dis- 
tasteful to the bereaved, and reveal a lack 
of refinement on the part of the gazers. 
In the hour of death the bereaved have 
enough to bear without this added em- 
barrassment. ‘Their grief is sacred; their 
task is sacred. Leave them alone in the 
seclusion of their private sorrow quietly 
and reverently to lay their dead to rest. 
Another custom which has been preva- 
lent for years, and which is largely un- 
necessary, is that of sitting up at night 
with the corpse. If there is any real rea- 
son for the act, friends may with propriety 
remain all night as a guard over the body 
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of the dead. But in many cases there is 
no sane reason for such an act. The fact 
that it has been customary does not make 
it necessary. There is often more good 
sense in sitting up with the living than 
the dead. The living may require some 
service, but the dead can not. When the 
body is in danger of suffering violence or 
injury during the hours of the night, it 
becomes proper for the friends to watch 
over it during those hours. But ordi- 
narily there is no good reason for the 
watch, and it may be properly omitted. 
‘Nevertheless, if the bereaved engage 
friends to sit up with the body of the de- 
parted, those friends should not make a 
picnic out of the occasion. For several 
friends to watch together with the dead, 
and meanwhile laugh and joke and other- 
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wise offend the feelings of the bereaved, 
is exceedingly bad manners. ‘The occa- 
sion of watching with the dead is no time 
for merry-making. Let the watch be kept 
with quietness and dignity, having refer- 
ence always to the feelings of the be- 
reaved, who are deeply pained‘to observe 
that the loss of their dear ones can be 
made an occasion of hilarity by their 
friends. 

To put these advices in a few words, 
the friends should be thoughtful, tactful; 
and refined in their attitude toward the 
bereaved and the funeral service. They 
should be thoughtful in anticipating the 
needs of the sufferers and providing for 
their comfort. They should be tactful in 
the display of the interest they have in the 
bereaved, and in the part they play in 
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the service. Above all, they should show 
the spirit of refinement which despises the 
vulgar and the curious, and which appre- 
ciates the sacredness of the bereaved’s 
grief and the reverence which should ac- 
company the solemn work of the burial 
of the dead. 
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